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INTRODUCTION 



This report is an accounting of the activities of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission in fiscal 1969— the fourth 
year of operations under the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act. The purpose of the Act is to “assist the region in 
meeting its special problems, to promote its economic develop- 
ment, and to establish a framework for joint Federal and State 
efforts toward providing the basic facilities essential to its 
growth and attacking its common problems and meeting its 
common needs on a coordinated and concerted regional 
basis.” 

Passed in March, 1965, the Act was a response to the 
persistent economic and social hardship that blighted the lives 
of many Appalachians. This severe distress was largely rooted 
in the sharp decline in mining, agriculture and railroad 
employment as technology and market conditions changed 
rapidly in the 1950V In that decade Appalachia lost over half 
of its jobs in agriculture and nearly 59 percent of its jobs in 
mining. Railroad employment, a major source of jobs among 
parts of Appalachia, dropped by 40 percent. While the region 
gained in service and construction employment, the rate of 
increase was only half that of the rest of the nation; gains in 
manufacturing jobs in the region were only two-thirds the rate 
for the rest of the country. This failure to generate the new 
jobs needed to absorb those displaced from mining, agriculture 
and railroads created serious unemployment— 25 percent in 
one industrial county of Pennsylvania, far higher in eastern 
Kentucky and southern West Virginia. 

Economic distress was compounded by the physical isola- 
tion of a large part of the region. Rugged mountains and 
narrow valleys characterize the core of Appalachia. The lack of 
adequate highways handicapped development of the Region as 
nationally increasing commerce moved by road and skirted the 
more mountainous, but still populous, sections of Appalachia. 

Poverty was endemic in much of the region, evidenced by 
poor health conditions, substandard housing, inadequate edu- 
cation and heavy migration to escape to a better life. For 
some, the big cities outside Appalachia provided jobs and a 
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chance to share in the material comforts enjoyed by increasing 
numbers of Americans. For many, though, the cities offered 
no improvement. These were the people without the skills and, 
all too frequently, the health needed to compete in the urban 
job market. Chronic neglect in education and health had 
reduced the odds for success of many migrants, just as it 
afflicted so many of the people left behind. 

The nation has come to realize the inseparability of the 
problems of the cities and the plight of many rural citizens. We 
cannot afford to have prosperity in much of the land while 
large numbers of Americans go without the sound shelter, 
good schools and medical care that a rising national income 
can provide. The ultimate costs of such neglect far outweigh 
the investments in housing, education, health and other needs 
essential to decent life and national development. 

The Appalachian Act provides the means for investments 
to, at least partially, meet these needs in the 13 states of the 
region. In the year covered by this report, there were early 
signs that regional investments were beginning to have a 
strategic impact; that new highways, vocational schools, 
housing projects and health services were beginning to fit 
together in an encouraging pattern of area-wide development 
and that change and improvement had begun. The Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission’s program, along with the general 
growth in the national economy, increased private investment 
in the region, and higher expenditures by Federal, State and 
local governments on public programs have had a major effect 
on the region. 

Among the major highlights of Fiscal Year 1969 were: 

Construction on 68 miles of the Appalachian Development 
Highway System was completed, bringing the total completed 
by June 30, 1969 to 165 miles. By that date 481 miles were 
under construction, with 1,082 miles in right-of-way acquisi- 
tion or design. About 270 miles were expected to be 
completed by the middle of fiscal 1970. 

Fifty-nine vocational and technical schools were funded, 
providing facilities for 34,000 more students. 
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Eight multi-country areas completed their first full year of 
developing and demonstrating comprehensive health programs. 

State housing corporations were established in West 
Virginia and North Carolina with Appalachian Regional 
Commission assistance, a long step towards providing the 
technical and financial capacity to relieve an acute housing 
shortage. 

Planning began for a child development program to provide 
health, education and other social services to families with 
young children in need of this aid. 

Eleven new development districts were supported, bringing 
the total of these local, multi-county agencies to thirty-six. 



A NATIONAL LABORATORY 



Congress in 1969 referred to the Appalachian Regional 
Development Program as a “national laboratory” in which new 
principles are being tested which might be applied to the 
country as a whole. 

The Appalachian experiment is trying new political tech- 
niques designed to provide more effective coordination and 
cooperation between federal, state and local governments. It is 
an experiment in the “new federalism.” It is an experiment, 
too, in developing a growth policy for one section of the 
United States. 

In his State of the Union message, President Richard Nixon 
set forth the need for a similar “national growth policy.” 

Before a joint session of Congress, the President reconv 
mended that we carry “our concern with the quality of life in 
America to the farm as well as to the suburb, to the village as 
well as to the city. What rural America needs most is a new 
kind of assistance. It needs to be dealt with, not as a separate 
nation, but as a part of an overall growth policy for America.” 

He continued: 

“We must create a new rural environment which will not 
stem the migration to urban centers but reverse it. If we seize 
our growth as a challenge, we can make the 1970’s a historical 
period if by conscious choice we transform our land to what 
we want it to become.” 

Such a growth policy is in the early stages of being tried 
and tested in Appalachia. The Region is experimenting with 
new delivery systems for services in rural areas. It is trying new 
approaches to rural education, to the comprehensive delivery 
of health services, to providing a full range of public services in 
areas where, economically, traditional delivery systems will 
not work. This cooperative regional endeavor, involving 13 
states, 393 counties, and almost 19 million people, is attempt- 
ing new approaches to the provision of low and moderate in- 
come housing. It is encouraging coordinated attacks upon 
interrelated environmental problems. And it is doing this 
through a new kind of partnership where regionalism is em- 
ployed when regionalism is appropriate; where state authority 



is utilized when state authority is needed; and where localism 
is given full play when it is the best way to assure a sound 
decision. 

Only A Beginning 

The last four years of the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Program represent only a beginning— but an important 
beginning— in Appalachia’s attempt to play its full role in the 
national life and to reap its fair rewards from the national 
economy. Many of the gains have been significant, but some of 
Appalachia’s ills still exist. 

During 197C, the Appalachian experiment will meet its 
greatest test, for in the coming year it must pull its separate 
programs and the separate needs of the Region into a still 
more effective comprehensive strategy for the long-term 
development ol Appalachia. 

Steps were taken in 1969 to achieve that objective. 

During 1969, the program moved into a new stage as 
systems of physical facilities were completed. The Appalachian 
Regional Commission was able to shift emphasis from building 
these essential facilities toward operational programs which 
directly serve the people from the new facilities. 

During 1969, funds approved by the Appalachian Regional 
Commission enabled the State of New York to complete a 
network of 16 vocational schools in its Appalachian counties. 

Pennsylvania finally had under attack all the major anthra- 
cite mine fires which had for so long plagued the northeastern 
corner of the State. 

Virginia received funds for completing a full network of 
vocational schools, community colleges, and public health 
centers. 

Kentucky received approval fora vital system of vocational 
schools, educational television stations, home health services, 
and emergency health transportation systems. 

South Carolina built several vocational and technical 
training schools, and Georgia received approval for a multi- 
county system of solid waste disposal programs. 
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Four vocational schools were funded in Tennessee in Fiscal 
1969. 

During 1969, the Commission’s attention focused more 
directly upon the people themselves, for it was the people of 
Appalachia— the quality of their life and opportunities— with 
whom Congress was concerned when it passed the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965. 

THE PEOPLE AND THE REGION 

Just before his death in 1967, Perley Ayer, the Chairman of 
the Council of the Southern Mountains, observed: “We beat 
ourself to death over wasted natural resources, water and trees 
and coal and soil, and this is important, but the greatest single 
wasted resource is people.” 

The unhappy predicament of many of Appalachia’s people 
has been recited time and time again. Income, employment, 
educational achievement are far below the rest of the nation. 
Infant mortality, adult illiteracy, dilapidated housing are all 
far more widespread in Appalachia than in the rest of the 
nation. 

The Appalachian program was established to help alter 
these conditions two centuries ill the making. 

From the outset, it was recognized that people— not 
geography— were the primary concern of Appalachian develop- 
ment. But it was also recognized that unless the basic facilities 
were built to provide improved services to the people; unless 
the environment in which they lived is cleaned up to protect 
their health and safety; and unless gainful employment is made 
available to all able and willing to work, the problems of the 
people will persist— as they have in the past— for generations. 

Congress directed the Appalachian Regional Commission to 
develop strategies that would lead to permanent, rather than 
temporary, solutions to the Region’s problems. It was recog- 
nized, therefore, that Appalachian development would, of 
necessity, require carefully staged plans to build a new future, 
step by step. 
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Five basic assumptions underlay the Appalachian strategy 
developed in partnership by the states, the localities, and the 
Federal representative on the Commission: 

(1) Substantial investment in the health rnd education of 
the people is required because-in the language of one of the 
early Commission documents on the subject— ‘‘without invest- 
ments in the health and skills of the people, resources will 
remain inert and capital will never appear.” 

(2) The location of Appalachia between the major metro- 
politan regions of the East, Midwest and South make it 
possible to integrate mucli of the Appalachian economy with 
tlw national mainstream by strengthening transportation link- 
ages with major nearby business centers and thereby induce 
more rapid economic growth in the Region. 

(3) Development of a well-balanced economy requires a 
growth strategy which recognizes the relationship between 
urbanization, service employment, and the potential for 
growth in rural areas. 

(4) Public services and facilities provide the necessary 
support for most private investment in manufacturing plants 
and services. A proper public investment strategy attuned to 
that relationship would have to be developed which placed 
highest priority upon those public investments most likely to 
push local area economies over the threshold of growth. 

(5) For such a strategy to succeed, the institutions of local 
and state government would have to be modernized and 
strengthened Financially. New “private alliances” for Appa- 
lachia would have to be formed. 

All these assumptions were combined into two Commission 
goals: 

(1) Social Goal — To provide the people of Appalachia with 
the health and skills they require to compete for opportunity 
wherever they choose to live. 
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(2) Economic Goal — To develop in Appalachia a self- 
sustaining economy capable of supporting the people with 
rising incomes, improving standards of living, and increasing 
employment opportunities. 

The programs undertaken by the Commission have been 
predicated upon these five assumptions and designed to 
accomplish the two general goals. 

HISTORY 

The Appalachian Regional Commission, conceived in the 
need for a concerted and comprehensive campaign to rid Ap- 
palachia of its financial and human poverty, was born on 
March 9, 1965, with the signing of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act. 

Passage of the Act came in response to the shocking scenes 
of human misery and disillusionment that appeared through- 
out the region, and which were brought home to millions of 
Americans during the presidential campaign of John F. 
Kennedy in i960. 

The governors of 10 Appalachian states met in Annapolis, 
Maryland, in May of that year to chart a course which would 
lead Appalachia back to a place of equal standing with the rest 
of the nation. 

Coming to grips with what seemed to be a hopeless situa- 
tion, recognizing that their region was a vast “island of poverty 
in the midst of affluence, “ these men established the Con- 
ference of Appalachian Governors. For the first time, Ap- 
palachia was viewed in terms of regional development, rather 
than state-by-state. 

Meeting at the White House with President Kennedy in 
May, 1961, the governors proposed a comprehensive state- 
federal regional development program. 

On April 9, 1963, following extensive study by state plan- 
ners and the Area Redevelopment Administration, Kennedy 
established the President’s Appalachian Regional Commission, 
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a body unique in American politics, combining the resources 
of nine Appalachian states and ten federal departments and 
agencies. 

Participating in the President’s Commission were the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. Federal 
organizations included the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Defense, Interior, Labor, and Health, Education and 
Welfare; the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The President’s Commission submitted its report one year 
later to anew President, Lyndon B. Johnson. President Johnson 
proposed to Congress a bold and ambitious program of re- 
gional development, unlike any venture ever undertaken Li 
the history of the United States. 

Congress responded with the passage of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, establishing the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission to coordinate a six-year state 
and federal effort to put Appalachia back on its feet. 

It was no longer the President’s Commission; now it be- 
longed to the people of Appalachia. 

Joining forces with the federal government under the new 
legislation were the States of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Ohio, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. The States of New 
York and Mississippi were added later. 

The Commission first met on April 19, 1965. Attending 
were the Federal Cochairman appointed by the President to 
represent the Federal Government, and the Governors of the 
Appalachian States. At this conference the Governors agreed 
that they would serve as the State members of the Commission. 
They agreed to appoint representatives and alternate members 
from their States who would assist with Commission duties 
and attend regular Commission meetings. They also established 
the position of States* Regional Representative to act as the 
functional equivalent of the Federal Cochairman for the Ap- 
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palachian States in the daily operations of the Commission 
with full-time offices in Washington . 

The first Federal Cochairman of the Commission was John 
L. Sweeney, formerly Executive Director of the President's 
Appalachian Regional Commission. In March 1967, he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of Transportation, and was succeeded 
by Joe W. Fleming, who had served for two years as his Spe- 
cial Assistant. 

In March, 1969, President Nixon appointed John B. Waters, 
Jr., as Federal Cochairman. Waters, a native Appalachian, was 
a Sevierville, T rmessee, attorney and businessman before his 
appointment to the federal position in Washington. 

The Governors elected Governor Carl E. Sanders of Georgia 
as the Commission's first State Cochairman. They agreed he 
would serve through June 30 of that year, and that the office 
of State Cochairman would rotate among the States with six- 
month terms beginning July 1 and January 1 of each year 
thereafter. 

Since that time through June 30, 1969, the following Gov- 
ernors have served as State Cochairman of the Commission: 
Governor Sanders, Governor Edward T. Breathitt of Kentucky, 
Governor William W. Scranton of Pennsylvania, Governor 
J. Millard Tawes of Maryland, Governor Hulett C. Smith of 
West Virginia, Governor Dan K. Moore of North Carolina, 
Governor Buford Ellington of Tennessee, Governor Mills E. 
Godwin of Virginia and Governor James A. Rhodes of Ohio, 
New York Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller served for the term 
of July 1, 1969 to December 31, 1969, and South Carolina 
Governor Robert McNair from January 1 to June 30, 1970. 

The position of States’ Regional Representative, financed 
entirely by the States, was first filled by Harry A. Boswell, Jr. 
of Maryland who served from April 1965 until June 1966. 
He was succeeded on June 15, 1966, by John D. Whisman of 
Kentucky, who had previously served as Kentucky Represent- 
ative on the Commission and as Executive Secretary of the 
President's Appalachian Regional Commission. Mr. Whisman 
had also been Chairman of the staff committee with the Con- 
ference of Appalachian Governors. 
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STRUCTURE AND OPERATION 
OF THE COMMISSION 



All formal Commission actions require the affirmative vote 
of the Federal Cochairman and a majority of the State mem- 
bers. The States have authorized the States’ Regional Represent- 
ative to provide the States’ approval on most Commission ac- 
tions taken between Commission meetings. Program and 
project proposals may not be brought before the Commission 
for action except by the Governor of the State or his 
representative. 

The main responsibilities of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission are: 

• To develop, on a continuing basis, comprehensive and 
coordinated plans and programs for the development of 
the Region. 

• To implement these plans through financial assistance, 
provided under the Act, for the appropriate programs 
and projects. 

• To provide technical assistance to the States and local 
development districts in implementing the Appalachian 
program. 

• To serve as the focal point of coordination of Federal 
and State efforts in Appalachia. 

• To sponsor and initiate research on problems facing the 
Region. 

Since July 1, 1967, all of the Commission’s administrative 
expenses have been shared equally by the States and the 
Federal Government. 

The staff of the Commission, with offices in Washington, is 
financed half by the States, half by the Federal Government. 

Under an Executive Director, the staff is responsible for 
assisting the Commission in carrying out the Act. Duties 
within the staff are assigned as follows: 

• Executive Staff— General Counsel, Deputy Director 
(Secretary to the Commission), Comptroller, and Infor- 
mation Services. 

• Planning Division— Regional Planning, Education and 
Health Planning, and Research. 
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• Technical Assistance Division— Project development and 
analysis and technical assistance to States and develop- 
ment districts. 

In addition to the Commission staff, the Federal Co- 
chairman has a small staff, supported entirely by Federal 
funds, which is primarily responsible for assisting him in the 
evaluation of projects and the coordination of the Appalachian 
program with other Federal agencies. The States’ Regional 
Representative also has a small staff, supported entirely by 
State funds, to assist him in working with the Appalachian 
States. 



A 
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APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION STAFF STRUCTURE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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THE STRATEGY 



Under the Appalachian Act of 1965, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission is directed by Congress to “develop, on 
a continuing basis, comprehensive and coordinated plans and 
programs, and establish priorities thereunder, giving due 
consideration to other Federal, State, and local planning in the 
Region. . . 

It the regional development program is to succeed, much of 
the planning for public investments in Appalachia must be 
done by the States and localities. 

Congress recognized that Appalachia, while sharing many 
common problems and potentials, is also a huge and highly 
diverse region. No regional “master plan” capable of being 
implemented within a reasonable length of time could possibly 
be responsive to local desires nor the varied needs that exist in 
each area. In addition, it is the States and local organizations 
that conceive most projects, raise the necessary local or State 
revenues to finance them, and administer their construction 
and operation. 

For these reasons, differing responsibilities for Appalachian 
development planning are vested at each level of government 
where responsibilities for execution are most appropriate. The 
results of these efforts are brought together each year in 
Appalachian Development Plans produced by each of the 13 
States. 

During the first years of the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Program, these plans were necessarily preoccupied with 
implementing new programs authorized under the Act. As the 
program has progressed, however, knowledge of local aspira- 
tions, area potentials, and regional needs has advanced so that 
regional and State plans can concern themselves increasingly 
with the comprehensive efforts toward regional development 
envisioned by Congress. 
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THE 

PRESIDENT 



APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 



FEDERAL 

COCHAIRMAN 



13 GOVERNORS OF 
APPALACHIAN STATES 



11 QTATF 
GOVERNMENTS 



MULTI-COUNTY DEVELOPMENT DISTRICTS 




The Appalachian Commission carries out the national and 
regional economic, social, and physical analyses required to 
provide a common basis for all Federal, State and local 
planning in the Region. 

The Development Districts provide the conduit for express- 
ing local aspirations in the program, and plan and execute 
specific projects. 

The States, through their annual State Development Plans, 
set goals, establish priorities, and allocate funds to projects. 

With this partnership in planning, it is possible to develop a 
strategy for a long-term development that can be carried out 
year by year at each level of government. 
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FOUR APPALACHIAS 



111 analyzing the various economic and geographic areas of 
the vast Appalachian region, it was found that there are four 
definite sub-regions, or four Appalachias, with characteristic 
problems and potentials unlike those of any other section of 
the region. 

Southern Appalachia 

The first of these major subregions is Southern Appalachia, 
covering Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, and parts of 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia. Industrialization and 
urbanization are occurring here quite rapidly, converting the 
area from an agricultural economy to manufacturing and 
services. New production jobs are being generated in such 
fields as apparel, textiles, and food processing. While much of 
this growth has been initially low wage and female-employing, 
several areas have already began to diversify beyond these 
labor intensive industries. 

The first priority in Southern Appalachia is the develop- 
ment of an educational system capable of providing a labor 
force competitive with that of the nation as a whole. While 
many States are attempting to strengthen primary and 
secondary education on their own, all the States have 
recognized the need under the Appalachian Program to 
provide high school and post-high school level vocational and 
technical education on a large scale, if trained technical 
employees are to be available for the apparent growth 
industries in the South. New industries now developing in 
Southern Appalachia also require professional personnel, and 
the States are concentrating on the development of higher 
educational opportunities relevant to those growth opportuni- 
ties. 

Second priority has been assigned to public facilities in the 
growing industrial communities where growth has come so 
rapidly that it threatens to choke itself off before the people 
can realise its full benefits. In such communities, Appalachian 
assistance is used to develop a full complement of public 
facilities. 
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Northern Appalachia 

The second subregion is Northern Appalachia, encompass- 
ing the southern tier of New York and most of the Allegheny 
Plateau area in Pennsylvania, Maryland, northern West Vir- 
ginia, and southern Ohio. This part of Appalachia has 
problems related to the transition from dependence on a 
coal-steel-railroad economy to new types of manufacturing 
and service employment. Primary emphasis has been placed 
upon post-high school and adult occupational training to 
facilitate this transition. 

M \ny communities suffer from environmental problems, 
legacies of past industrial and i ining activities, including mine 
drainage pollution, mine subsidence, blight from strip mining, 
and mine fires and flooding. Community renewal and environ- 
mental improvement are the most pressing needs for future 
growth. High priority has been given to solving environmental 
problems through the use of mine area restoration, water 
pollution control, housing assistance, supplemental grant 
funds, and other Federal and State programs. 

In addition, a number of local governments in the area, 
with assistance un.hv the Appalachian Act, are investigating 
organizational and financial reforms to improve their effective- 
ness. 

Appalachian Highlands 

The third subregion is the Appalachian Highlands, which 
begins nearMt. Oglethorpe in Georgia and extends through the 
Great Smoky, Blue Ridge, Allegheny, and Catskill Mountains. 
Covering parts of Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, the Highlands is a sparsely populated segment of 
Appalachia rich in scenic beauty and recreation potential and 
close to the heavily-populated metropolitan areas of the East, 
Midwest, and South. A special task force of four Federal 
agencies and ten States, working through the Commission, is 
developing a recreational development plan for the Highlands 
designed to provide jobs and income to the people of the area. 



o 
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Central Appalachia 



The last of the four major subregions is Central Appalachia, 
covering 60 counties in eastern Kentucky, southern West 
Virginia, southwestern Virginia, and northern Tennessee, 
where urbanization must be accelerated if adequate services 
and employment opportunities are to be developed for their 
million and a half people. Only 250,000 persons live in 
communities of more than 2,500. The choice is between faster 
growth of key communities or continued out-migration. Four 
initial priorities have been established: transportation, educa- 
tion, health, and concerted development of key communities 
in the area. The largest share of the Appalachian Development 
Highway System has been allocated to this rugged area. Heavy 
emphasis is being placed on high school and post-high school 
vocational and technical education and complementary facili- 
ties such as educational television and community colleges. 
The comprehensive health program, under Section 202 of the 
Appalachian Act, covers counties where 75 percent of the 
population in Central Appalachia lives. The four States have 
cooperated through the Commission in developing a compre- 
hensive interstate plan for the area’s development. Local 
groups and individuals will be asked for their judgments early 
in 1969 before the plan is implemented. 

During Fiscal Year 1969, still more specific determinations 
of development potential and public investment priorities in 
each of the "four Appalachias” are being developed. 
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FINANCING THE PROGRAM 



Authorizations 

The Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 author- 
ized a total of $ 1.092 billion in Federal funds. Of this amount, 
$840 million was earmarked for highway construction over a 
six-year period ending in 1971. The remaining $252 million 
was authorized for the other programs under the Appalachian 
Act for a period of two years, through Fiscal Year 1967. 

The 1967 amendments to the Appalachian Act increased 
the highway authorization from $840 million to $1,015 billion 
until 1971. In addition, the non-highway programs were 
authorized at $170 million for the two-year period, 1967—69. 

In November, 1969, President Nixon signed legislation 
authorizing the extension of all major non-highway programs 
under the Act through Fiscal 1971. Authorization for these 
programs was set at $268.5 million. 

The highway construction program was extended through 
Fiscal Year 1973, with authorizations of $175 million for each 
fiscal year, 1970 through 1972, and $170 million for Fiscal 
1973. This represents an increase of $150 million over 
highway funds authorized in previous legislation, bringing the 
total authorization for the development highway and access 
road construction program to $1,165 billion. 

Two-year authorizations in specific non-highway programs 
were approved as follow: health demonstration, $90 million; 
supplemental grants, $82.5 million; vocational education, $50 
million; land stabilization, $15 million; mine area restoration, 
$15 million; research and local development districts, $13 
million; housing, $3 million. 

Appropriations 

For the fiscal years 1965 through 1969, a total of 
$763,700,000 was appropriated by the Congress for all 
programs under the Appalachian Act. This total included $470 
million for highways and $293,700,000 for all other programs. 
In Fiscal 1969 alone, $73,600,000 was appropriated for 
non-highway programs and $100,000,000 was appropriated 
for highway construction. 
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APPALACHIAN INVESTMENTS 
1965—1969 





Appalachian Regional Programs 



N) 
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Authorizations and Appropriations 
(thousands of dollars) 



1965-67 Appropriations 1968-69 Appropriations Total 1970-71 Appropriations 

Authori- Authori- Approp. Authori- 1970 1971 

zation 1965-66 1967 Total zation^ 1968 1969 Total 1965-69 zations^ Actual Budget 



202 Health 



203 Land Stabil 

204 Timber Deveh^ . , 

205 Mine Area: ^ 

Bu. of Mines . . 
Fish & Wildlife 

206 Water Res. Survey 

207 Housing Fund. . . 

211 vo a. Ed. Facil. . . 

212 Sewage Treatment 

214 Supp. Grants 



69,000 


21,000 


2,500 


17,000 

5,000 


7,000 

600 


3,000 


36,500 


16,950 

15,600 

1,350 


7,100 

7,000 

100 


5,000 

0 


1,500 

0 


1,500 

0 


16,000 

6,000 


8,000 

3,000 


8,000 

3,000 


90,000 


45,000 


30,000 



23,500 


50,000 


1,400 


10,000 


19,000 


3,300 


600 


2,000 


0 


24,050 


30,000 


0 


22,600 


30,000 


0 


1,450 


0 


0 


3,000 


2,000 


2,000 


0 


5,000 


1,000 


16,000 


26,000 


12,000 


6,000 


6,000 


1,400 


75,000 


97,000 


34,000 



ZU,UUG 


21,400 


44,900 


2,665 


5,965 


15,965 


0 


0 


600 


335 


335 


24,385 


335 


335 


22,935 


0 


0 


1,450 


0 


2,000 


5,000 


1,000 


2,000 


2,000 


14,000 


26,000 


42,000 


0 


1,400 


7,400 


32,600 


66,600 


141,600 



90,000 


34,000 


42,000 


15,000 


3,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15,000 


5,000 


5,000 


15,000 


5,000 


5,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3,000 


1,000 


1,000 


50,000 


25,000 


25,000 


0 


0 


0 


82,500 


34,000 


40,000 




302 Research & LDD 


5,500 


2,500 


2,750 


5,250 


11,000 


1,600 


3,000 


4,600 


9,850 


13,000 


5,500 


7,500 


Less— Limitation . . 


_ 


_ 


— 


_ 


-78,000 


— 


_ 


_ 


__ 








Total Non-Hwy 


250,000 


105,550 


57.850 


163,400 


170,000 


56,700 


73,600 


130,300 


293,700 


268,500 


107,500 


120,500 


201 Highway 

Total Program 


840,000 

1,090.000 


200,000 

305,550 


100,000 

157,850 


300,000 

463,400 


715.000 

885.000 


70,000 

126,700 


100,000 

173,600 


170,000 

300,300 


470,000 

763,700 


695, 000 3 
963, 500 3 


175,000 

282,500 


175,000 

295,500 


105 Admin. Expenses 


2,400 


1,290 


1,100 


2,390 


1,700 


746 


850 


1,596 


3,986 


1,900 


932 4 


958 


Grand Total . . 


1,092,400 


306,740 


158,950 


465,790 


886,700 


127,446 


174,450 


301,896 


767,686 


965,400 


283,432 


296,458 



^Appropriations arc adjusted to account for reappropriations to other accounts— for 204 and 205 programs of Si. 2 million. 

1968-69 and 1970-71 authorizations are new authorizations, Authorizations not appropriated lapsed in 1967 and 1969. 

^ Includes authorization of SI 75 million and Si 70 million for 1972 and 1973 resp actively. 

^Includes pending request for transfer of $42 thousand to this account. 
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In the 1969 amendments, actual appropriations for fiscal 
1970 were set at $107,500,000 for non-highway programs and 
$175,000,000 for highways. Specific non-highway appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1970 are as follows: health demonstration, $34 
million; supplemental grants, $34 million; vocational educa- 
tion, $25 million; land stabilization, $15 million; mine area 
restoration, $5 million; research and local development dis- 
tricts, $5.5 million; housing, $1 million. 

1969 Amendments 

Health— Congress amended Section 202 of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act to specify support for nutrition 
and child care projects. Both the Senate and House Public 
Works Committees stated that the Appalachian region is 
uniquely suited to serve as a national laboratory for child 
development programs. 

Special emphasis will also be given to programs and research 
“for the early detection, diagnosis and treatment of occupa- 
tional diseases arising from coal mining, especially black lung.” 

To further assist agencies whose services are supported as 
part of the Appalachian health demonstration program, the 
Congress raised the federal share of operation costs from 50 to 
75 pircent for the third, fourth and fifth years of these 
programs’ existence. Operating grants for the first two years 
remain at a maximum level of 100 percent in fedeial funds. 

An amendment was also passed permitting comVination of 
Appalachian demonstrati n health money with other federal 
grant-in-aid programs to cover costs of child development 
projects. 

Mine restoration— Congress amended Section 205 (a) (2) of 
the Act to allow the Secretary of the Interior to make grants 
directly to states in order to plan and execute their own 
projects for extinguishing underground and outcrop mine fires. 

The 1969 amendments also extend, through fiscal 1971, 
the provision permitting the federal share in projects con- 
ducted on land not owned by the federal government to be as 
high as 75 percent of the total project cost. 
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Appalachian Regional Development Programs 



Cumulative Allocations to States by Program, Allocatiuns are through the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. 

Programs which are not allocated on a predetermined formula are shown on the basis of currently approved projects. These include: 

205 -Mine Area Restoration 
207 Housing Fund 

302-Portion dealing with projects of a Region-wide rathet than individual Stale nature. 



(Amounts shown in thuusands of dollars) 



State 


Section 
20 1 A 


Section 
201 B 


Section 

202 


Section 

203 


Section 

205 


Section 

207 


Section 

211 


Section 

212 


Section 

214 


Section 
302 LDD 


Section 
302 Res. 


T otal 


Alabama 


-0- 


11,828 


5,382 


2,448 






5,585 


691 


17,613 


839 


75 


44,461 


Georgia 


1 1,068 


1,286 


8.359 


873 




132 


3,871 


496 


11,590 


350 


130 


38,655 


Kentucky 


113.907 


1,746 


14,803 


2,005 




100 


6,840 


•0. 


12,599 


974 


241 


153,215 


Maryland 


19,341 


500 




248 


65 




2,379 


275 


8,523 


106 


106 


41,543 


Mississippi .... 


.0- 


3,800 




709 




319 


2,271 


-0- 


6,390 


245 


68 


13.802 


New York .... 


66.349 


239 




1,61 1 


125 


131 


4,357 


479 


1 1,097 


382 


160 


84.930 


North Carolina . . 


30,207 


1,755 


7,513 


1,310 






4,555 


947 


12,036 


494 


259 


59.076 


Ohio 


34,932 


2,125 


7,454 


1,929 


1,397 


113 


4,355 


499 


12,826 


455 


115 


66,200 


Pennsylvania . , , 


67,502 


7,857 




1,467 


19,935 


423 


1 1,913 


2,334 


28,690 


916 


250 


141,292 


South Carolina . . 


•o. 


6,434 


10.986 


506 






3,419 


391 


10,469 


346 


38 


32,589 


Tennessee .... 


36,308 


4,690 


2.679 1 


2,209 


300 




5,456 


770 


16,080 


580 


333 


69.405 


Virginia 


38,652 


1,350 


4.788 


989 


111 




5,779 


311 


9,356 


359 


25 


61,720 


West Virginia . . 


159,734 


2,500 


12,791 


1,611 




268 


6,174 


116 


17,711 


870 


288 


202,063 


Sub-Total .... 


588.000 


46,110 


74,756 


17,916 


21,933 


1,486 


66,960 


7,310 


174,980 


6,916 


2,088 


1.008,455 



^Include- 3 counties in Nurthern Georgia. 
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Housing— Section 207 of the Act was amended to authorize 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development to provide 
non-profit organizations in the region with information, advice 
and technical assistance regarding construction, rehabilitation 
and operation of low- and moderate-income housing projects. 

Sewage treatment— The 1969 amendments also permit the 
use of supplemental grants under Section 214 of the Act to be 
used for projects prefinanced by state and local governments 
under Section 8 (c) of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

Local Development Districts— Section 302 (a) of the Act 
was amended to allow continued funding of local development 
districts after three years, the limic set by the original Act. 

Border extension— Congress also asked the President to 
undertake a study to determine which portions of upper New 
York State are socially or economically compatible with either 
the New England or Appalachian region and should therefore 
be included with either grouping. The study is to be completed 
by June 30, 1970. 
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I. THE PEOPLE OF APPALACHIA 



EDUCATION 

“Nothing is more important than education to the people 
of this region.” That judgment was presented to the Appalach- 
ian Commission by Dr. Frank A. Rose, chairman of the Appa- 
lachian Education Advisory Committee and former president 
of the University of Alabama. 

The single major symptom of the Region’s education 
malaise, according to the Advisory Committee, is the fact that 
71 percent of Appalachian students who entered the First 
grade in 1948 failed to graduate from high school in 1960. 

More recent data indicates improvement, but Appalachia’s 
drop-out rate still runs 20—25 percent higher than the national 
average. The loss rate results in undereducated and under- 
skilled youth, destined to swell the welfare and unemployment 
rolls in Appalachia, or in the urban areas to which many of 
them migrate. And the undereducated work force remaining in 
the region acts as a deterrent to economic growth. 

A second major indication of the unmet needs of Appalach- 
ian children is their educational attainment. 

Excluding the Appalachian counties of New York and 
Pennsylvania, only four Appalachian counties equaled or 
exceeded the national median number of school years com- 
pleted (10.6) in 1960. Eleven percent of Appalachian adults 
(25 or older) had completed less than five years of school as 
compared to a national average of 8.4 percent. The national 
average of adults completing high school was 41.8 percent in 
1960, as compared to 32.3 percent for Appalachia. The 
Commission has committed a major part of its funds to the 
improvement of educational opportunities in the Region. In 
Fiscal Year 1969, the Commission provided $21.4 million for 
education under the Vocational Education grant program 
(Section 211) and the Supplemental Grant program (Section 
214) of the Appalachian Act. These investments had a 
substantial multiplier effect, producing an additional invest- 
ment of $51.9 million of facilities and equipment from other 
Federal programs, State and local governments and private 
funds. 
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One-room dilapidated schoolhouses {top) are gradually disappearing 
from Appalachia. One teacher often taught as many as twelve grades, 
and her only teaching aid was a pot-bellied stove that kept the winter 
out. The Appalachian Regional Commission is helping to replace these 
old structures with modern facilities (bottom) featuring the latest teach- 
ing equipment, qualified instructors and wide range of relevant courses. 





Ill several Appalachian states, Commission and other funds 
have been combined to complete networks of new educational 
facilities and services. 

Virginia has virtually completed a network of vocational- 
technical schools and community colleges within commuting 
distance of every resident of the 21 counties in the region. 

New York has completed its planned 16 area-wide voca- 
tional schools and is shifting its Appalachian funds to 
construction of technical education facilities at community 
colleges. 

Kentucky has been able to build and equip 38 vocational 
centers in the mountains. 

South Carolina, by the end of Fiscal Year 1969, had 
completed most of its secondary-school vocational facilities. 

During the fiscal year, the Commission approved funds for 
59 vocational education and technical schools to serve an esti- 
mated 34,000 students. Since the start of the Appalachian 
program, the Commission has shared in the funding of 235 
such institutions. Many of these schools serve three shifts of 
students: two groups of youths who spend half their day in 
basic high school courses, the other half in vocational training, 
and adults who attend vocational classes at night. 

Of the 235 schools funded in the last four years, half are 
now open. The ARC investment of $72,000,000 has stimu- 
lated a total local, State and Federal investment of more than 
$250,000,000. More than two-thirds of this funding was at the 
high school level and has resulted in a 50 percent increase in 
job relevant training opportunities in the Region, or 110,000 
new training positions. 

The Commission has been spending an average of 57 
percent of its supplemental funds under Section 214 for 
education projects. These range from enabling districts to 
make greater use of the National Defense Education Act Title 
III for elementary and secondary school equipment to 
investment in colleges. Some Appalachian school districts have 
tripled and quadrupled their materials and equipment buying. 
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During Fiscal Year 1969, the Commission identified six 
educational priorities based on analysis of its Educational 
Advisory Committee and with the agreement of representa- 
tives of the State Departments of Education, Governors’ 
offices and Higher Education Commissions of the Appalachian 
states. 

The priorities are: 

Early Childhood Education. Much evidence points to the 
fact that children, particularly those coming from disadvan- 
taged families, can and should start school younger and receive 
remedial services that enable them to advance both physically 
and mentally. 

In some parts of the Region, 65 percent of first grade 
entrants failed first grade. Such children drop out later or are 
perfunctorily moved through the school system to graduate as 
functional illiterates, an average of five and three quarters 
grades behind in their attainment. 

Yet only five of the thirteen States in the Region have even 
Statewide kindergarten programs. In three of the five states 
having kindergartens, less than 50 percent of the Appalachian 
school districts have kindergartens. Among the efforts to 
improve and expand early childhood education opportunities 
in the Region is a Commission-aided study in West Virginia. 
Under the direction of the Governor’s office, a study is being 
made of the need for early childhood education in the state 
and the specific legislation required to meet that need. The 
Commission provided assistance under Section 302 of the 
Appalachian Act. 

Occupational Information. The highest drop-out rate comes 
in grades 7—9, as a young person begins to mature and 
question the relevance of school. By grade 10, he must choose 
courses which should prepare him either for college or the 
work-a-day world. Although frequently inadequately prepared 
to make informed choices, most students end up in college 
preparatory or general courses of study. An apparent cause is 
an almost total lack of information about career and employ- 
ment opportunities, economic and social considerations as well 
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as a negative bias by school personnel toward less-than-college 
level preparation. The Commission feels that this problem 
could be alleviated by providing through the school, at least in 
grades 7—9, information relating to occupational choices. 

Occupational Education . Once provided with a rational 
basis for decision-making, a student must be provided with 
job-relevant training opportunities. The Commission has 
adopted a policy requiring that its grants for vocational and 
technical schools under Section 211 and Section 214 assist 
programs which relate to projected labor market demands 
locally, regionally and nationally. At current rates of program 
investment, Commission investments should, by 1973, result 
in opportunities for at least 50 percent of the Region's high 




Vocational training in courses relevant to iobs available in today's in- 
dustry is one of the Com mission's biggest programs. At the Hazard Area 
Vocational-Technical School in Kentucky (one of 235 such schools 
which have been funded throughout the region) students are being 
trained in tool and die-making skills. 
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school students to be enrolled in job-relevant training oppor- 
tunities, Projections and plans are being updated in the adult 
and technical training needs area as well, 

Educational Manpower, In order to improve early child- 
hood and occupational training, as well as education generally, 
new staff and personnel to provide services must be developed. 
Emphasis is being placed on training and retraining teachers 
for instruction in courses geared to today’s job market. There 
is also emphasis on training early childhood personnel, 
occupational guidance personnel, and para-professionals, The 
student-teacher ratio in the Region is significantly higher than 
the national average. With lower salaries, low teacher mobility, 
and scarce human and fiscal resources, Appalachia must 
depend heavily on assuring a supply of aides to gain better use 
of professional staff. Low teacher mobility, advanced age of 
school personnel, lack of supervisor support and little oppor- 
tunity for self-development emphasize the need to better link 
the large number of colleges of the Region in an effort to 
upgrade the school staffs that provide them with students. 

Multi-] ursdictional Service Agencies. Because Appalachia is 
primarily rural, many of the region’s school systems lack the 
fiscal base and student population to economically justify 
provision of many of the most basic educational and support 
services to its students. While consolidation is proceeding, 
topography still limits the size and efficiency of districts. An 
alternative solution is to assist states in development of 
Multi-Jurisdictional Service Agencies to provide for basic 
education and administrative services. It is significant that 
while 39 states have arrangements of this type, only two 
Appalachian States have formally developed this pattern of 
service. 

Comprehensive State Educational Planning. Central plan- 
ning capability should be developed in the Appalachian States 
to manage and coordinate development and program activities 
in these priority areas and generate five-year development 
plans for education to be integrated with other Commission 
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planning and support. With one exception, the Appalachian 
State Departments of Education have only decentralized and 
short range planning capability, although most are making 
concerted efforts to undertake this task. 

During part of Fiscal Year 1968 and Fiscal Year 1969, the 
Commission’s educational planning activities in the Region 
were aided by a Si 32,6 24 grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education under Title V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. The Commission allocated $60,000 from 
research funds to provide expert assistance to its member 
states to plan and design comprehensive education programs. 

Towards the end of Fiscal Year 1969, the Commission 
initiated a survey of 32,000 of the 160,000 Appalachian 
teachers in order to determine the need for and nature of 
programs for: (1) recruiting teachers for Appalachian schools; 
(2) up-grading present teachers, (3) and for more precisely 
defining teacher shortages. Specific program recommendations 
will be developed from the findings. The study is to be 
completed in the late winter of Fiscal Year 1970. 

Through its Education Advisory Committee and sub- 
committees, the Commission has served as a forum for 
exchange of information in education and as a market place 
for states to obtain technical assistance. 

New York, for example, shared its Cooperative Review 
Service process and staff services with West Virginia, resulting 
in increased expedience for New York personnel and the 
adoption by West Virginia of a modified district review system 
for its own use. Significantly, New York bore the expenses of 
its staff in this effort. 

In Maryland, a State Appalachian Education Committee has 
met monthly since 1967, assisting the Governor in the 
innovative uses of existing Commission programs. 

Through this committee’s efforts, an alliance was created 
between the junior colleges and the school districts to train 
and use educational aides. Initially, because no federal funds 
were available, State and local funds were used. Federal and 
local funds were reallocated to hire the aides and train local 
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teachers to use them. Combinations of Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. Manpower Development Training Act, Appalach- 
ian and local funds were used to build and operate an early 
childhood demonstration center at Frostburg College for 3, 4, 
and 5 year-olds. The center also trains teachers and aides. 

The Commission intends to provide technical assistance and 
planning grants to the states during 1970—71, to allow the 
states to design and implement programs according to priori- 
ties established by each individual state. 



HEALTH 

A healthy population is essential for success in regional 
development. For many people in Appalachia, good health has 
been elusive. 

Appalachia’s people have not shared in the rising health 
status of the nation generally. It has become increasingly 
evident that the improvement of the health levels of Appa- 
lachia will depend on advances in education, better housing, 
expanded employment opportunities, adequate roads and 
other developmental achievements. But direct attention to 
health deficits is also required. 

Section 202 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
provides a way to demonstrate new and improved techniques 
for the delivery of health services in Appalachia. Eight areas in 
as many states were conducting demonstrations under Section 
202 and a ninth was designated in 1969. 

Six counties in Georgia and Tennessee were designated as 
a ninth health demonstration area in December, 1969. The 
counties include Catoosa, Dade and Walker in Georgia, and 
Tennessee’s Hamilton, Marion and Sequatchie counties. 

In keeping with a fundamental Commission practice, each 
demonstration area covers a cluster of rural and urban 
counties linked together for planning purposes. The Commis- 
sion designated the areas in Fiscal Year 1968 on the basis of 
initial proposals to meet criteria proposed to the Commission 
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The delivery of medical services to the thousands of isolated residents 
of the rural Appalachian region is a major program now being under- 
taken by the Appalachian Commission. Because of their isolation, the 
people of the region— and especially the children— have not received 
adequate health care. 



by the Appalachian Health Advisory Committee, a group of 
experienced professionals from public and private life. (Health 
Advisory Committee Report; March 1966). 

The Appalachian demonstration health program, by har- 
nessing the government and private sectors to improve the 
public well-being, anticipated the philosophy on national 
health problems expressed by Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare Robert H. Finch and Dr. P.oger Egeberg, Assistant 
Secretary for Health: 

“Unless government and our vast array of private 
institutions can learn to work together, we cannot succeed. 
The fault in the past has been shared by both. Too often 
government has operated independently and even blindly. . . . 
And too often the private sector has been reluctant to give up 
outmoded practices that are unsuited to the incredibly rapid 
changes of our society.” 

The public-private health demonstrations in Appalachia are 
attempting a comprehensive approach involving all aspects of 
health to improve the quantity and quality of health services 
and reach persons who do not have access to essential care. 
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Planning is carried out through councils comprised of public 
officials, interested citizens, physicians, dentists, hospital 
administrators and other providers of care from the local area. 

Administration of the health program is a partnership 
between the Appalachian Regional Commission, the U.S. 
Health Service and Mental Health Administration, the States, 
and the local health councils. 

States with demonstration areas are: Alabama, 3 counties; 
Georgia, 12 counties; Kentucky, 16 counties; North Carolina, 
4 counties; Ohio, 7 counties; South Carolina, 6 counties; 
Virginia, 7 counties; and West Virginia, 9 counties. Some 2.14 
million persons live in the present demonstration areas. 
(Appendix B identifies these counties.) 

The Appalachian health program authorizes the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare to make planning grants of 
up to 75 percent, construction and equipment grants of up to 
80 percent, and grants for up to 100 percent for initial 
operation and operating deficits for the first two years of a 
project, and up to 75 percent of such costs for the following 
three years. (Until enactment of the 1969 amendments to the 
Appalachian Act, the maximum Federal share was 50 percent 
in the last three years.) 

Virtually any health project undertaken in Appalachia is 
needed to fill a void in services or facilities, or to expand an 
activity so that service can reach more of the population. An 
important goal of the demonstration health program is to 
develop the area’s capacity for setting priorities among 
projects in order to effectively phase the development of 
programs and to lay a firm foundation to meet continuing 
needs. While this goal is still to be fulfilled, progress has been 
made. 

The demonstration program’s success depends heavily on 
the availability of health manpower. As a step toward 
encouraging medical and nursing professionals to practice in 
the Region, the Commission funded a program in Fiscal Year 
1969 which brought 108 medical students and student 
nurses into the demonstration areas and other parts of the 
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region to experience largely rural practice conditions. These 
students worked alongside local physicians and health agen- 
cies. The program was administered by the Student American 
Medical Association. 

The Commission also supported 16 nursing students during 
a nine-week summer project in a remote area of Appalachia 
Kentucky. The student nurses worked in association with the 
community service program of Alice Lloyd College at Pippa 
Passes, Kentucky. The 16 student nurses were recruited by the 
National Student Nurses Association. 

The Southeast Kentucky Regional Health Demonstration 
participated through its Field Professors of Medicine and the 
Home Health Nursing Project. A registered nurse and a trained 
nutritionist are part of the professional health staff which 
supervise the students. 




Home health care is one of the Appalachian Commission's newer ex- 
periments. Nurses like Doris A. Hollenback, with the Home Health 
Agency in Homeplace, Ky. t bring medical care to the homes of patients 
who have no means of transportation. 
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The Commission also aided in the recruitment of profes- 
sional health personnel to staff activities in the demonstration 
health areas. Some 25 professionals were placed in jobs in these 
areas by direct efforts of the Commission during a relatively 
short period of Fiscal Year 1969. 

The following are examples of projects in the demonstra- 
tion areas to relieve the health manpower shortage: 

Nine senior medical students from the University of 
Kentucky spent six-week clerkships in Eastern Kentucky 
communities. Their work, under the guidance of physicians 
holding Field professorships from the University of Kentucky 
School of Medicine, includes community health diagnosis, 
visits to patients in their homes, and epidemiological surveys. 

In Alabama, a program is underway to train nurses and 
technicians. In all, 28 students are in nursing training at 
Calhoun Junior College; 12 students have been sent to the 
Regional Technical Institute for Health Occupations at the 
University of Virginia. The students receive stipends and 
certain expenses, and each has signed an agreement to work at 
least one year in the three-county demonstration area. 

An effort is being made in Georgia to encourage students of 
junior high school level to consider preparing for health 
careers. This is not too early because vocational training for a 
number of sub-professional health occupations is starting to 
be offered in high schools. 

The Dalton (Ga.) Junior College has an ultimate goal of 
graduating fifty nurses a year. Eighteen full-time and four 
part-time nursing students were enrolled at the college in 
1969. Clinical facilities for actual experience are provided by 
the Whitfield County Health Department and Hamilton 
Memorial Hospital. 

Training is being offered in the North Carolina demonstra- 
tion area for a variety of health careers including medical 
office assistants, laboratory assistants and a wide range of 
other health-related jobs such as ambulance attendants, hospi- 
tal food workers, and child care workers. Area hospitals are 
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providing training space and instructional staff. Inservice 
training to continually improve the skills of present staffs is 
being provided to 240 nurses, 30 supervisory employees and 
30 persons in hospital housekeeping. 

By June 1970, a project in the Ohio area will be graduating 
annually 48 licensed practical nurse students. Candidates are 
being recruited in high schools and among older women, with 
particularly high interest shown by those 45—50 years old. 

Approximately 30 students who began training in Fiscal 
Year 1969 will be graduating in the South Carolina area in 
radiological technology. Additional programs are proposed foi 
dental assistants and ward secretaries, and expansion of the 
medical laboratory assistant program is planned. 

Efforts are well underway in the demonstration program to 
improve the health of children. While these efforts are largely 
traditional public health programs, they are absolutely essen- 
tial and require further expansion. 

In three of the nine demonstration counties of West 
Virginia, 9,800 children in the first through eighth grades have 
been screened for heart disease. Some 250 of these youngsters 
were referred to private doctors, the Mercer County Regional 
Diagnostic Clinic, the Crippled Children’s Services, and 
Charleston Memorial Hospital for more elaborate examinations 
and treatment. Plans call for extending this program to the 
other six counties in the demonstration area. 

Because of high infant mortality rate, the demonstration 
area has increased the number of special clinics, or established 
clinics where none existed. For example, there are now two 
pre-natal clinics and two cancer screening clinics instead of one 
each. Family planning and adult health screening clinics have 
gone into operation. Some 675 persons have attended lectures 
on family planning methods. Under another Appalachian 
health project, most of the counties have completed a survey 
on the immunization of babies. Immunizations are being 
coordinated with public health clinics. 
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A task force on nutrition has been established as part of the 
public health program in the North Carolina area. Welfare 
agencies, county commissioners, agriculture extension agents 
and public health officials in the four counties are cooperating 
with the Appalachian health council to modify existing food 
programs to meet needs, combine various food programs for 
greater efficiency and carry out nutritional education. Some 
500 pre-school children were examined in a six-month period 
10 determine their nutritional status. 

Screening clinics have been established in Kentucky to 
detect disease as early as possible, including those affecting 
children, Plans provide for some of these clinics to be held in 
outlying locations rather than only in present county health 
offices. This will bring the preventive service closer to large 
numbers of rural residents who otherwise would find it 
difficult to reach the central offices. Local medical societies 
are cooperating with the clinic program. Home health services 
covering the area are operating successfully. 

Sufficient staff has been recruited and equipment and 
facilities provided for a comprehensive speech and learning 
diagnostic and treatment program— the first in the Georgia 
demonstration area. Some 20,000 children in the first and 
fourth grades will be tested for speech and learning defects, 
and high school students needing speech correction also will be 
examined. Youngsters needing attention will be referred to 
local doctors and to school audiologists. 

The public health program has been expanded in Alabama. 
Maternity clinics have been established in Morgan and Lime- 
stone Counties; the one in Morgan County enlarged. Some 60 
to 75 babies are now being seen each week in well-baby clinics 
compared to 25—30 each week before the grant. In a 
seven-month period, 4,800 school children in Limestone 
County were tested for eye, ear, speech and dental problems 
and those needing care were referred to public health agencies 
or private physicians. The three counties have now joined in a 
single health department, bringing greater efficiency and 
helping to close gaps in essential health services. 
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School systems, Head Start agencies and county health 
departments have allied to expand and extend speech and 
hearing diagnosis and therapy services in South Carolina. 
Volunteers are being trained to assist in the screening of 
children. 

With an Appalachian grant, Pickens County, South 
Carolina, has established its first public health dental program. 
Some 800 patients— mostly school children with their perma- 
nent teeth— have been provided care. A second dentist is being 
recruited to operate a mobile dental unit. A hygienist is being 
recruited to conduct a dental health education program. 

Thirty -five clinics, including five family-planning clinics, are 
being instituted as the health staffs in each Virginia demonstra- 
tion county are expanded. Nine local physicians are now 
aiding these clinics, and 700 more patients a year are being 
given care. 

The Commission in Fiscal Year 1969 approved a wide array 
of facilities, ranging from large regional hospitals to small 
public health clinics, in the demonstration areas. Many existing 
facilities are physically inadequate. New or modernized facili- 
ties are needed to meet standards. Other types of facilities, 
such as extended care units and long-term facilities, are needed 
to provide alternatives to high-cost general hospitals. 

In Virginia, four county health centers have been approved 
as a base for services and as part of the plan that will 
eventually lead to a network of clinics, satellite hospitals and 
regional hospitals. 

In West Virginia, new design and construction techniques 
are being used to speed construction of public health centers. 

In Kentucky, the concept of “levels of Care” is being 
implemented through construction of a range of facilities 
including emergency, extended care, long-term care, and 
psychiatric and general hospital beds. 

Continued planning, in conjunction with development and 
implementation of actual health projects, is a basic element in 
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the Section 202 program. This planning aspect of the 
demonstration is in harmony with P.L. 89-749, the Compre- 
hensive Health Planning and Public Health Services Amend- 
ments of 1966. The twelve-county Northeast Georgia Regional 
Health Advisory Council has been officially designated as the 
“749” area planning agency. In Kentucky, the three medical 
trade areas encompassed by the demonstration area form the 
nucleus of larger planning regions which will add other 
counties and add members to the present councils. The 
Tri-County Appalachian Regional Health Planning Commis- 
sion, Alabama’s Section 202 organization, is functioning as a 
P.L. 749 organization. 

The demonstration organization in North Carolina, the 
Regional Health Council of Eastern Appalachia, is operating 
similarly. The Ohio Valley Health Services Foundation will be 
the official State planning agency for the seven-county 
Appalachian demonstration area. 

The six counties which make up the South Carolina 
Appalachian Regional Health Policy and Planning Council and 
one adjacent county nave been designated as three separate 
planning areas under P.L. 89-749. Any applications for Federal 
funds originating from these planning areas must he reviewed 
by the Appalachian Council to assure against duplication. The 
Council remains the overall health planning agency in the area. 

The Southern West Virginia Regional Health Council, which 
directs the demonstration, has sought designation as the “749” 
planning area. The same applies to the seven-county Section 
202 organization in Virginia. 

Efforts have begun in several states to link planning in the 
Regional Medical Program to the demonstration areas’ 
planning. 

In order to assure that the planning element in the Section 
202 programs continues to improve, the Commission began in 
Fiscal Year 1969 to require that each demonstration area 
annually update a long-term health investment plan. This plan 
is to include a description of health projects for which 
Appalachian and other Federal health funds will be sought and 
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how those projects will deal with the health problems 
described in the plan. The plan is addressed to both the short- 
term and long-term financing needs for projects and indicates 
how funds will be secured to operate service components as 
Federal support phases out. 



CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

°We cannot heal one another with laivs, or even with food and care 
and jobs— though they are an absolute necessary beginning. Nor can 
children learn to love unless they are loved— treated with kindness and 
tenderness and respect and concent and consistency over a long enough 
period of time to make the experience a firm part of their life, an ex- 
perience that has been made trustworthy by time.” 

Robert Coles, M.D. 

Marie Piers in “Wages of Neglect” 

For some time, the Commission has been supporting health 
projects of benefit to children in the selected comprehensive 
health demonstration areas of the region. These projects 
include infant and maternal care services, dental care; screen- 
ing for heart, hearing and vision defects; and mental health 
services. 

Support for such programs is continuing. But many 
children and their families often need an array of services 
beyond health, embracing education, job training, counseling, 
recreation and other services. 

Proverbs and folklore remind us that “great oaks from little 
acorns grow” and that “as the twig is bent, so grows the tree.” 

Modern scientific findings validate those old sayings. Poor 
maternal and infant nutrition, inadequate education and 
stimulation, uncorrected disabilities and lack of understanding 
by the parents all interact to produce damaged personalities 
and reduced intelligence. The human tragedy is great. The 
impact of it on the development of the Region is severe for it 
drastically reduces the skilled labor force essential to economic 
growth. Additionally, resources which could be channeled into 
social and economic advancement are directed to simply 
maintaining a new generation of welfare clients. 
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The following data is one measure of the need for child 
development aid in the region: 

Less than 5 percent of the approximately 2.2 million 
children under six in Appalachia have available comprehensive 
services such as those included in Head Start. 

About 43 percent of all children under six in Appalachia 
are categorized as poor by OEO standards and are likely to 
require some special services. Head Start is available to only 
about 11 percent of these children. 

Over 85 percent of the poor children in Appalachia under 
six receive no financial aid or services in the form of Aid for 
Families with Dependent Children or Head Start. 

During Fiscal Year 1969 the Commission took the first 
steps toward planning comprehensive child development pro- 
grams in the Region. The 1969 Amendments to the Appalach- 
ian Act provide for special emphasis on such programs utilizing 
Appalachian Health funds completely or in combination with 
other Federal funds to support child-centered services. 

But the Commission recognized that its attention should 
also be addressed to the teen-aged youth and young adults of 
Appalachia. The responsibility for the preservation of Appa- 
lachia’s unique cultural heritage, for social progress, and for 
continued economic development will soon pass to these 
young people of the region. Today 65 percent of the students 
who enter schools in the region drop out before getting a high 
school diploma. 

Hundreds of younger professionals and adults needed to 
build a better future for the Region are leaving their homes for 
more lucrative positions in other parts of the nation. 

In West Virginia, 70 percent of the people leave before they 
reach the age of 24. 

Regionally, 70 percent of the teachers leave within the first 
four years after they start teaching. 

In rural Appalachia, 65 percent of the doctors are over 50 
years of age. 

Appalachia needs 227,000 more college graduates to 
provide the professional leadership needed, yet less than one 
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out of ten students bom in Appalachia completes college. With 
the loss of large numbers of its best educated and highly 
motivated young people, the Region faces a crisis in leadership 
within a few years. 

Aware of the heavy social costs of this shortage of talent, 
the Commission in late Fiscal Year 1969 began planning the 
Youth Leadership Program. 

Goals of the Youth Leadership Program are: 

1. To assess the nature of the impending crisis in leadership 
in Appalachia, statisically define the problem, and help the 
states and development districts create public awareness of the 
need for more young people to become educated and trained 
as future leaders of Region. 

2. To more clearly define regional needs for leadership and 
help improve the understanding and techniques of the Re- 
gion’s academic and political institutions in helping meet those 
needs through improved education and training of young people. 

3. To develop special plans and programs by means of 
which young people, working with various groups in the 
Region, particularly the schools, to more effectively meet 
development. 

4. To bring together present leaders and engage them in the 
development of new young leaders through such devices as 
internships and apprenticeships in actual work experiences. 

5. To enlist the public and private institutions of the 
Region, particularly the schools, to more effectively meet 
their responsibilities in the development of new leadership. 

6. To work with various service and voluntary associations 
to promote more active participation by talented citizens in 
developing the Region. Also, to work with businesses and 
other groups to stimulate youth employment. 

7. To create among the young people in the Region a pride 
in its past, an awareness of Appalachia’s considerable future 
potential, an understanding of its problems, and a commit- 
ment to stay in the Region and help build a better future. 
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The primary vehicles through which the program will 
operate are Youth Development Councils— groups of young 
people organized on a community, county and district basis 
under the direction of the local development districts. 
Through participation in these councils, young people will be 
able to exercise positive leadership in establishing policy, 
planning programs, and administering area youth development 
projects. A special effort will be made to organize the 
non-student population— the drop out and the employed or 
unemployed youth. 

During Fiscal Year 1969, the Commission shared in the 
support of several efforts to involve young people in the 
development of the region. 

In Georgia, an intern was assigned to each of the develop- 
ment districts to assess the housing needs of the area and the 
resources to meet these needs. The field work followed a 
special seminar to train the students for their assignments. The 
interns were selected under the Southern Regional Education 
Board program. 

During the summer the Commission supported a total of six 
interns in three Kentucky development districts. The students 
examined outmigration patterns, surveyed recreation potential 
and acted as youth project organizers. 

Interns worked under the direction of the North Carolina 
State Planning T*,sk Force in the gathering of information 
which was incorporated into the annual State Appalachian 
Development Plan. 

Programs were undertaken to develop regional pride 
through seminars and school curriculum, youth activism 
through student off-campus and service-learning programs, and 
youth participation through special task forces on student 
involvement and other youth-directed projects. 

Additionally, the Commission employed on its staff as 
interns students who gained work experience in regional 
development. 
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The Commission has recognized that investments in physi- 
cal capital are likely to be unproductive unless they are 
accompanied by substantial investments in the education and 
* training of the people who must create wealth from the 
resources of the region. Thus, Section 211 of the Appalachian 
Act provides grants for the construction and equipment of 
vocational education facilities in the Appalachian Region. If 
current trends materialize, Commission and other public 
investments should result by 1973 in opportunities for at least 
50 percent of the Region’s high school students to enroll in 
job-relevant vocational training. 

This should help stem the tide of youths who are flowing 
into the pool of the unemployed and underemployed. How- 
ever, it will net have any major impact on those young adults 
already out of school and unemployed. 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 

A Commission study indicated that there were 1,700.000 
persons who could benefit from manpower programs. This 
includes 300,000 unemployed, 750.000 “working poor” and 
670,000 “hidden unemployed” (persons not in the labor force 
who ought to be), These people, in despair of finding jobs, 
have given up the search and withdrawn from the labor force. 

The latter group, in addition to the unemployed, are the 
prime targets for proposed Commission sponsored regional 
manpower development demonstration programs. These pro- 
grams would feature “rural outreach,” i,e., the identification, 
recruitment, training and placement of persons living in 
isolated rural areas. 

Other major components would be job training, labor 
mobility, counseling and supportive services and basic educa- 
tion, Basic education (reading, writing and arithmetic) are 
desperately needed since, in 1960, the Region’s adult popula- 
tion had only completed 8 years of school compared to 10.6 
for the nation. 

The Commission has shared with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the U.S. Labor Department and the Department 
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of Health, Education and Welfare in funding a demonstration 
training program at the Atomic Energy Commission facilities 
i;i Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The Commission grant will help 80 
of the 310 trainees from Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia and 
West Virginia learn skills in welding, technician aide, and 
machine operation. 

New techniques for recruiting, training and placing young 
adults in better jobs will be demonstrated in the program. An 
attempt will be made to develop outreach techniques and 
methods for interstate recruitment of trainees. Special empha- 
sis will be given to the placement of trainees in Central 
Appalachia, especially in the coal industry where a severe 
shortage of trained technical personnel has developed. 
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II. LINKING APPALACHIA TO AMERICA 



THE APPALACHIAN DEVELOPMENT 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

Appalachia is quite unique among the large depressed 
regions in the worlds industrialized countries. Unlike most 
such regions, which tend to be located on the edge of the 
economic heart of the country in which they are located, 
Appalachia is sandwiched between two of the most urbanized 
and affluent areas in the world— the Atlantic Seaboard and the 
industrial Mid-West with the burgeoning Atlanta area to the 
south. 

It was for just this reason that in its report in 1964 the 
President’s Appalachian Regional Commission referred to the 
Region as “an island of poverty in the midst of affluence.” 

National transportation patterns tended to bypass Appa- 
lachia because of its rugged terrain. 

This bypassing of the Region reinforced early patterns of 
settlement which had dispersed millions of people up the 
hollows and across the ridges in hundreds of very small 
communities and mining camps isolated from the main-stream 
of American economic growth. 

Appalachian Development Highways 

It was for this reason that the President’s Appalachian 
Regional Commission recommended to the President and 
Congress that a major effort be made to provide an adequate 
transportation system that would open up Appalachia to the 
flow of national commerce, provide access to new areas for 
development, and make it possible for people to get to and 
from new jobs and services wherever they could be developed. 

Until the transportation problem is at least partially cured, 
there can be little hope for achieving full social and economic 
development in Appalachia. The new roads will get products 
to markets, men to jobs, children to schools, families to 
hospitals. 
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